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Spelling 
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By Marlene and Robert MeCraoken 



TEACHIN-G. CHILDREN HOW TO SPELL ^ 
has three major steps, 

1, , A readiness or pre-'writing ste^gei 

* 2* Teaching the principle of alphabetic ^ 
writing. - 

3, Teaching the spelling patterns of 
^ written English. 



Pre ^ Writing 

" Ohildreri learn two eoncepts, i They be^ 
come aware of words and sense what a word 
is^/ They become aware of the similarities 
.and differences between spoken English and 
written English* . 



-The^ Concept of a Word 

: Young children do not know what a word 
is. They eonfuse phrases , syllables, and 
wordjS , -*How are you?V or "Good mornings " 
if spoljen as we normally say them sound 
like one word or three syllables. There is 
nothing in the speech that, indicates the sep^ 
aration into words. Children need to work 
orally until they develop an intuitive a,war6^ 
nesi of words . The children and fei&^ir ' 
chant dally rhythmic and repetitive Ktnguage. 
They phant poetry, nursery rhymes, rhym^ 
Ing stories, and cumulative stories* and 
stories with repetitive choruses. The 
teacher calls attention to words as words 
and has children respond to the rhythm of 
language by clapping hands* snapping fin- 
gers, etc. This practioe is carried out 
tiiroughout the elementary gradesC 



The Awareness of ^Patterns within 
\ \ our Spoken Lani?,iage - 

Almost ^11 children respond to the dlf^ 
ferences in ^apqke^ lan^age . They caji pick 
■ Up the cup , pick up the cap > or pick up the 
cat, if shown several plastic objects and 
asked to doVso. They do this in beginnings 
kindergarten almost without failure. Th5y 
demonstrate clearly that they ha V earned 
to diserimmate the one slpiificant dound dlf= 
f^rence in each direction, the difference o£ 
.medial short vowel sounds of ending con^ \ 
sonants . ; \ 



However, in order to spell, children need 
to recOmize the similaritieB within our spoken 
langua^; they must discern that some words 
begin the same way, that some words end the 
same ^yt and that some have similar mld= ; 
dies* "rfhls awareness gradually leads chll- 
dren ito understood that our fepbken language " 
coi^sisti; of a fairly smallVnumb^r of sounds, 
sounds that we repeat and/repeat in various 
combte^tlons to make millions of words. 
Without this understanding, the concept of 
alp|habe tic writing Is not likely to be under^ 
,stq^o^. ■ ■ ■ " 



L I AlphabQtio Wintina 

- Any written language is alphabetic If the 
sounds of the oral language are represented 
by letters In some consistent .way . W^ 
English is alphabetic* However, ^he. Roman 
alphabet that was' Invented for writing Latin 
djoes not have enough letters to represent ttie 
forty plus sounds of spoken English without 
using a letter to represent more than one 
sound or the use of two letters to represent 
one sound. This lack of letters prevents writ- 
ten EngllM ftrom having a o 
^hlp between letter and sound so that the al= 
phabetlc nature of written English Is obscured 
■and very difficult to discern. Further » the 
chahges in speech, in dialects, that have oc- 
curred since standard spelling evolved^ and 
the adoption of many forel^ words into Eng- 
lish as'spelled In the forel^ lan^age Imve 
made written English seem non-phonetle or 
non-alphabetic. Still furthers our most com- 
monly used words in speech and those most 
necessary for reading and writing are^ome-^ 
what irregular phonetic spellings. If we con- 
sider how they are spoken in normal con- 
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versatlon. The word to is gronoimced^the 
same as the w6%d two . If we are reac 
from a spelling llsti but In the sentence L 
went to two storei * the prpnTOciatlons are^ * 
, ffiarkfe3l¥ dlffergptV 

ts Is pronounced said is pronounced sed , 
etc. It is inevitable thit^eome children will 
be unafile to reco^iEe the alphabetiG nature 
of written English if we insist upon correct 
spelling whenever they write. Without an 
\ understanding of the alphabetic of 
\^rltten English it la unlikely that a child 
can ever learn to spell acceptably* 

\, Watch the mouth of a grade one child 
who Is trying to write. His moiith is the 
busiest part as he tries to spell a word by 
himself. Children use their mouths -to feel_^ 
sounds as they try to record them. ^11= 
dren caja feel cdhsonants within their 
mouths * Many children learn to feel sourids 
before th6y learn to. hear iUiem. They learn 
to feel ttie coneonarit sounds long before they 
are consciously aware of vowel sounds* 
Vowel sounds are extremely difficult to 
feel; they are indistinct s they mostly feel 
the same. Consequently, vowel sounds are 
much more difficult to learn. 



Be^hnlng4:he Teaching of Phonios 

We consider phonics a spelling skill 
used when \\Sltlngj so we begin phonlds by 
beginning spalllng and writing. We teaoh 
the children five or six consonants, ^l' 
multaneously we teach t. 

1 , the nam© of the latter 

2, the sound the letter represents ^ 

3, the way the l©tter la written 

4i the way the phon@ms ii made within 
the mouth I the way it letli. 

W© have taufht a* ki ts li and t suaoess- 
fully ai the flret five. These dpnsonanti 
are used frequently and they are made quite 
differently within ttife mouth. Except for 
these two guides, the selection is arbitrary, 

(It should be mentioned that wa can dis- 
cern no *^rtght'* way to teach phonics; there 
seems to be no one right way. We are 



aware of tlie incorrectness of Isola^ con^_^ 
son^t sounds, ^ We ar^ aware that it-faaumot 
be done , but-^e ai;e also aware, of ^e dahgers 
of not doing so j jjad the problems enconntered 
' if all c6nsonmt^buia«^s ar(^^ ^ " 

vowel so mds in order to maintain correct'" ^ 
ness. The Isolation of ,a sound In the begin- 
ning teaching Is a momentary device to get 
children to hear and feel thfe consoil tots " - 
within spoken language. The sounds are usedi ' 
immediately within words a^d a^e pranced I 
thereafter, as ^rts of words thit a child is 
writing in a message. ) ^ y. ]: 

Children are provided with small chalk-^ 
boards j apprpxlmately 12^* x 18", on which 
they learn to write the letter as they say Its 
name and Its souilfj. This ia^the first step in 
teaching the alphabetic principle, and the 
first step. in develop^g the skill of speiling', 
getting children to understand- that if they hear 
or feel a sound when they say a wOrd that the 
sound Is represented by a letter. Initially a 
one^sound one^letter relationship is main^" 
tained to make it easy for the child to sense 
the .nature of alphabetic spelling. * 

The second step in the skill of spelling is 
developing the understanding that spelling re-- 
quires the sequencing of the sounds within a 
word. To begin this skill the teacher has the 
children draw two short lines on their chalk- 
boards: ^ . 




The teaoher dictates a word , TBE CHIL- 
DREN REPEAT Tm WORD, The children 

must learn/to ipill thelt own speilrtip so the 
teacher, in teaohlhg speUing|-must say each 
word only once for ohlldren^^ Each word that 
the teaoher dictates either begins or eiuds with 
an /m/> (We use the slashes to Indloate the 
sound represented by the letter ai, ) The chil- 
dren are teu^t to write In the first spaqe 
If they feel or hear m /m/ at the beginning, 
or to VK^lte an 1^ the last space If they feel 
an /m/ at the end, -fflte teacher diototas 8 to 
10 words on the first dm, 8 to 10 different 
words on the second day,] and 8 to 10 different 
words on the third day, The teacher may hold 
up pictures, a^k the children to Identify the 
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handle thfem quite haturally If the teacher says 
/a word onee-s has the children repeat the word, 
and then asks the children wtat sound toey 
H iJ^el Jlrst,^vhat.n next, ^ it the child ~ 

\yrites sb when trying to write stab , he la 
merely told tha^t he left something but of |he 
rfilddle, md that he shcTUld say it ^ain aijd 
listen. If he Writes sab , he is told he left / 
something out; etc/ If h^ writes satb , he Is 
told that he 1ms the right letters but that some^ 
thing is out of order j and he is led to qotrect 
hip sequencing, integral part of teaching 
spjelling is the correcting of mistakes as they 
occur J so t^at mistakes are not praotioed * v- 

K ; With the introduction of the first short 
"b^el, the children's writing on the chalk- 
boards takes on a different form. The ohil^v 
dren are taught to roughly bisect their ohalk^ 
boards into four equal^reotengles .with their 
chalk. ' . 
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picture and to determine if they hear /m/. 
This entirely ertminiitOT the[teacher^s say- 
li^ of the , word. f j ' " 

\ Each new letter is developed in the sam6 

wUy, but as ne\v sounds are added both the 

old and tke Hew sounds are ipractiGed daily 

on the ohalkboards. The tdacher will 
^ .usually dictate monosyllabic words, but a 

sprinkling of- polysyllabic words begins the 

notioq that qhildren pan spell bTg wprds , 

tbpj^and begins the -notion^that big words 

are no hai^der to spell than" little words. " 

Once the teacher ha« intrpduced five con^ 

sonants J a matter of two to four weeks j -all 

five corisonants are ipract iced every day by 

dictating such words as boat , seem , foam,^ 
' mialit , surf , moss , team , and fib . Once " 

children have the two line notion and the ^ 

beginning and ending concept fairly well 

learned, the teacher eliminates the 'two ^ 

lines and challenges , the .pupils to listen for 

/m/, /b/, /f/, /s/, or /t/ in wards like 

stab, blast , fast , staff , stuff , bats , bets. 

must , muffs , etc . , having the children 

write three letter^ in sequence. The teacher 

sKould not be surjirised if a few children 

begin to add correct letters such as the^ in 

blast that have not been taught. Cliildren do 
. this once tiiey hav&discerned the alphabetic 

prlhciple and the fact that most letters have 

theiq sounds within their names. In doing 

this cuml)ined cHatation childi%n ^re prac- 
ticing and revie\\fing all the letters thatNhave= 

been taught and are thereby learning the 

souhd^symbol reUitionships and the se^ , 

que nc in g of lettei: sounds, v ^ | 

The adding of a voweL cannot be post^ 
poned much longer so We teach short a in 
^nitial position ^following Uie same steps 
used for teaphing a consonant ^ except that 
short /a/ does not exist in ftnal position. 
We dictate am, at , ask. , ftspirin . etp We 
move almost imm^ lately into miedial po-^ 
sition and dict^ite many manosyllabic words ' 
which they>&M now write completely , fat y 
bat ii sat , tat , ^ mat , gam , tarn , fast, mast, 
aft , stab , and wortfsllke staff in which ^he 
child spells staf . /Consonant blends are mot 
mentioned as bleecls; they are merely tdu^t 
as sound-sequences. We find that chlld^erf 

See Mcdracken, R. A. and M. J, McCracken, READING IS ONLY THE^GER'S TAIL9 
Lesvving Press, San Rafd.^j California, 11972, *fpr a description of one such program, , 

' ■ ■ , I . 5 ' ~ ~ 



The teacher dictates four words, spying 
each word once, and making sure that the 
child has recorded the word as correctly as 
can be demanded.; To erase the words, one 
V child is asked to read one of the words, and 
all the children find the word on their chalk^ 
boards and erase it; then a second child ^^adi 
ohe of the remaining three words orally and 
all erase it ^ ^tc. , so that children get ptac^ 
tice in writing, spelling, and finally word 
identification* , 

/Additional consonants and short vowels 
are added In the same way* Long vowels are 
intTOduced differently and treated as spelling 
patterns-. The teaching of spelling is de-^ 
scribed in this paper as a- somewhat isolated, 
subject* However, spelling Is a ^l^ill for ^ ? 
writing as a part of, a communtdqiifc program 
in which children are expected t^^rite at 
least one message every day* ^ Children are 
exacted to write as Independently as pos" 
sible,,^ * 



are required to write evei'yday, they learn 
to express themselves ftuently ^and tn otitL^ - 
slderable length/ Spme,pupils HhdJspeUingH,^ 
' veiiy e^sy and malce • f ew r or s f other sT^tti ^, 
spelling correctly rather hard s ^ut lhey^ 
write just as extfnslyely and their messages 
are ^qually Interesting. \ ; / 

The following pa^er is^iypical in lifirigthv*' 
and in the kinds of spelling errors madfe^in 
grade one after five to six months of teach^ 
ing. ^ The paper IS from a chijd labeled as 
disadyantaged aQoording to Federal guide^ 
lines 6f poverty. The writing is in Tesponse ' 
to oral work within the theme Myself , as 
children have^iSQusped what different parts 
of their body canTdb.^ The sample is one 
day^s writingp (The underlining is ours to 
indicate the misspellings.) 

My legs can cik_ a ball and my legs can 
do a daes . 

My legs can walk me to the store 

My legs can duve a cjjr and spot the base 

My legs can run home and play with me 

My legs can wolk me home and play out 
baek, - 

My legs can iupm roj3_ and hop ^ 

My hands can do sortie house wrok 

My hands can pic flowers and pretty 
flowers t^ ^ ^ ■* 

My hands can do pTetty patning 

My hands can bons a ball and rit 

My hands can pat a god and 

My hands can play with my £o 



] 

The child has written twelve sentences 
using: a total of 101 running word«, He 
spaced between words consistently, in- 

2- - 
Ffom the grade one FoUoW^Through olas 

Elementary School, Clear Lake, Washington, 

District and is a participant in the Washington 

through the Center for Teaching and Learning, 



dlcating tiiat he knbws what a word is. He . 
has spelled 85 of the running wordS bor^* 
reotly . He can read his own writing as o4n ; 
; any %dult with aUittW practiceV The errors 
; ' arTof vrlasonabt^ , _ . . 

\ * ■ • . * , . - • ■ • 

\ Kick spelled elk indidates thdt the use of 

- ^^^nd k is not yet learned^s /k/ usually belnj 
k BeforiB^, Md the \k for is a* spening pat-^ 
terii|not yet taown, NeitWer of these' spelltng 
pr-tnaiples or patterns had bieen.&.ught,, and it 
is unlikely that they wi^ be taugtft before 
grade twot- Daij^ for dance; is Wore wor^i^ 
some because the /n/ is ngt represented at . 
alL ^ The twfl vowels ae in^dance and later in 
back (baek) are a little nloreiworri^^^ Wa 
woul^ prefer das or bak as a better. quality, 
ecror* The ae niay have occurred because 
the. child' has unconsciously noted -vowel di= 
graphs in books that he has read; it may be 
that someone has corrected^is, spelling so 
that, he now adds letters in trying to be oor^ 
rect without understanding an>^hing about ' 

-spelling patterns. JuOm / patning:, and .god 
(jump, painting, and dog) all indicate th^at tjie 
child has not mastered the sequenotng of * 
sound, and these errors should be corrected 
as the teacher circulates as the children ^ 
write or as the children read their writing to 
the teacher* Rit . pic , bons, rpp , and' cor 
(writSi ^pick, bounce* rope and car) are good 
quality errors ajid indicate that the child is 
practicing afs much as he fi&s been taught. 
These errors' would not be' correicted at this 
time. They would be the basis for later les^ 

- sons in spelling. Despite these errors the- i 
child has demonstrated that he^has a reasciRabl 
p^asp of the alphabetic principle. (He is 84% 
correct in his spplling oLthe^ running words*) 



% ' ■ ' TOaohing Sbelltrig Patterns - ^ 

■Once children have demdnstrated by their 
independerit writing that they liave sensed the 
alphabetic principle, they are ready to learn 
some of the' common fepellljil: patterns of writ- 
ten English* We begin wi^h any simple one 
that seems to be interfering with standard 
spelling and move on to mote apphisticated 
patterns in ^ades two, three, » 'four and 

s taught by^rs. Jan Mahaffie in Clear Lake 
Clear Lake is pmrt of the Sedro-WooUey School 
Triad FolJow^Throu^ Prop*am*sponsored . 
University of North Dakota* 
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Up. The use' of the letter £ to^ep.resent 
long /a/ short /i/) tiie end of wor^s 
such aa'caady, milky, /silky * etc. , might 

Jbe a irtrst 0^ 
both /b/ and /g/ oh the end of words. to make 

\ them pldral tfe one of the fijat taught. 

- - ' ' ^ / \t ■ • 
Long vowels arW taught as, ^pellto 
terns with children learning the most com^ 
mon foi'ms. They learn that n^^anlng affects 
spelling BO that long vowel patterns Just havfe 
to be looked up and learned^ Common p^^^ ' 
terns pueh as tiori^ are taugfafe^nd praqtiefd 
in grade three and above* Tffiey a^*e tourfit 
and praoticed by /the teaclier dictating e^^t 
words a day, fo^r at a time on a chalkbbard 
as noted pteviosisly. (^X^^^^ep emphasiElng 
the ohalkboards; we see p^eater success 
when the challdDoard work is maintained for 
dictation, even though the children are work^ 
ihg freely with penoil or pen upon paj^xv) ^ 
The teacher dictates a different; aey of eight 
ti on ^ word s e'aoh day for ten days, /and then 
the children search as thejifeead .pr /shun/ 

' not spelled tion . They work together to note 
any spelling rule that they mightf form to ^ 
determine when to use tion, slon, cean, etc. " 
If they can dlscetm no rule, they revert to 
the geheralization that /shun//is most fre- 
quently tioii% but if they want/to be sure, 
they either. haVjB to taiow or ^ook it up. 



'In dictating tion ^wordj 
might dictates 



the teachCT^ 



ni>tion 
potion 
notation 
promotion ^ 
lotion 

premonition 
election 
iicMons 




motion / 
mfntion / 
demonstration 
formation 
information 
rotatl9h 
explanation : 
locatiofi 



transpgrtation 
section 
plantation 
meditation 
' reflection 
correetioh 
: ■senaatibn^ 
eoiidensajbion 
V ^ etc. 



Obviously wliile the child^n are learning 
tibn Uaef are practicing syllamc spelling, the 
letter =soun J r;6lati6nships , and tfee sequence 
ing of sounds that they have previously 
learned., / ' , » 
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Practice 



T^e key to a child understanding and 
learning is his applying what he has been 
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•tau^t. To learn'to spell, a child writes : 
dally beq^aase he has- iome^lig to record that 
he \^ants'to rdmtmber br because he has ^, 
^.^omtetolng he 
tenc6s and stqrlSs ;independ<6ntly and applies 
hip spelling abtlltieq 2^ ^ meaningful cohtext, 
Whten a child writes intiependehtly , he spells 
as AyeU as^he is able to# This poses the. 
prob|em of what is faorreot spelling , 

Spenin^ts perhaps the only skiU area in 
which we routineiy ex^ct a child to perform 
instently with 'perfection at levels well beyond 
what he has been tau^t. We^accept a child * 
first baby talk; we expect a child to fall when 
he^learns to walk; we teach a ohild^to acjd 
.sums to ten and never consi^r ^l^ulrlng him 
to do two colunin addition or division^ until he- 
has practiced simple addition to the point of 
mastery and then been tought some more. 
For some reason we expect a child's first 
spelling to be correct,^ and, we expect his 
first writing to Be spelled correctly, ^If a 
child is to learn to spell (not just learn to 
write words corjectly) then he must be al-^^^ 
lowed to practice what he, has been tau^t<and 
we must demand and accept spellliig..^tfet is as 
correct as can be expected as tl:ie" child writes 
Independer 



■A grade one child^wants to write We went ^ 
on a picnic and it was a gorgeous _dav . He 
spells gorgeous^ gris . From /the sentence it 
is perfectly clear that he is saying gorgeous. 
He has spelled it marvelously well for grade 
;oheis if he has not been taught that every syl^ 
lable requires a voweL If this has been 
taught, we would demand at least a grius , and 
possibly gorlus . bnt the vowel /r/ requires a 
peculiar teaching all its own as a spelling pat'= 
tern* In writing gris the child has spelled all 
the sounds Uiat he has been taught and he has 
sequenced them properly. He is practicing 
what he has been tau^t. We must ask the 
question is the child practicing what he has 
been taudit ? ,If the Mswer is ves . then there 
is nothing to correct now. 

The way^a child spells reflects two things « 
It reflects wh4t he has been taught and 
learned, and It reflects what he now or still 
needs to learn. Fpr example, if this same 
first prade child wrote, that they had a race at 
the picnic and fats . " the teacher would 

tell the child he had made a mistake, and if 
the child needed help lii finding the spelling 
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mistake , the teacher h^ips him or fmally 
just tells hinii that fast was spelled Incor^ 
rectly* Tile; child would correct fast as ' 
Immeijlately: as^ppsstble * ^ -^x.. 

if a gTade five child wrote there are 
nine posishuns on k baseball team , he Is 
either saying, '^please teach me how to speli 
/ihun/?'^ or he needs to be reminded how 
to spell /shun/*/ Judicious nagging Is needed 
to develop good spelling habits. A ctLild . 
must practice what, he has been taught ^ and 
teachers must look at misspellings and de-- 
cide what needs to be taught next*" 

A .child who writes hope ^ cape , came ^ ^ 
and tune without tiie final e^ needs some 
ieachiri^ and directed practice with some 
long vowpl patterns. The child who spells 
grJ s ; hS0tL mtrskl is ready for some work 
with vowels ; The .child who spells windg^ ^ 
cande , and Tune needs to be taught about the 
use of the letter £ to represent long /e/ at 
the end of words. There is no particular 
order to the teachings . The teacher choosey 
an obvious error, teaches it to several chil^ 
dren who seem to need it* judlcipusly nags 
them in their writing, and moves on to the 
next spelling need when this one has been 
fairly well learned. Th^eafter, she de^ 
mands correct spelling dfehat pattern* 



> IJoozers 

There is a thijd category of wordsu In 
writing or tn speaking there ^s a sm^ll core 
of words that^are used over and over a^ln. 
A few are phonetically regular ^ sucfi as and, 
he , it J etc . , and they need no special at= 
tention/ Most of these frequentty^sed 
words, however, are not spfelled as they 
sound. It is impossible to write without 
such words^as wa^s , does , were , thav , 
because , why , oi, the , etc. A child will 
use these words'Hhree or four hundred times 
during a school year if he writes evefy day/ 
He cannot be allowed to practice misspelling 
a word for two or three years just because 
the spelling pattern has npt yet been tou^t. 
The third ^ader who has been allowed to^ 
write thay for more than two years will have i 
learned the misspelling so automatically that 
almost no ahiount of nagging will unlearn it. 
For this reason we begin a doozer list in 
grade one as soon as independent writing 
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begins. We choose five doozers . .print them' 
in large print on cards aad attach them to a , 
doozer chart or board. The chart. is in a . y' 
^^onsplouous place 4n the olaisr^om i and th^/^ 
child refers to the chart as often as npcessary 
tn learning to spell the dooEers. . A mis- / 
ipelled doo^er Is always corrects and as 
immediately as possible. We- find that 
teachers and children can reiqlmber up to 
five dooEers at oAe time. When no one in the 
class has misspelled a dooMr for 2-3 weeks, 
the dDozer is replaced by another dooier* 



, Gonolusion ^ . 

Spelling is a skllj that develops gradually 
as a result of teaching and constarit practice. 
As with other skills we should begin teaching 
simply and allow and demand that children 
prq^ctioe as well as they Imow how. As chil- 
dren show us ^that they are able to apply what . 
has been taught^ we teach more and more 
sophisticated principles and patternSi de^ 
manding that children continue to practice 
what they already know and have been taught, 
until children have learned hdw to spell. 

The two Qurrerit practices of most schools * 
the teaching of spelling words, and the demand 
for perfect s^lltn'g (or the antithesis^ never 
correcting spelling) in written work both seem 
to be detriment#f t^ children in developing the 
skill of spelling. 
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An Introduction 

- By ClSra A. Pederson 




The McCrackenSj Marlene and Robert^ 
have been involved in writing and conducting 
^In-servlce sessions for tearahers singe 1970, 
They arejn p^eat demand as workshop 
leaders and speak'ers at state ^ regional and 
national meetings because of their many 
practical, workable ideas which are based on 
their continued^ involvement with children In 
classroom setting's* 

Marlene is on the staff of the tJnlversity 
of North Dakota, serving as Permanent He- ^ . 
source Colleague at the 'Washington (State) 
Triad Follow Through Program,. Robert %b 
on the staff of Western Washington State 
College, Bellingham, wh^re he 4s associate^ 
with the reading and language arts program/ 
-'Last year he was on leave from WWSC 
teaching at Simon Fraser University ^ Burna- 
by, British Columbia. 



A few of their niany 
follows : 



cations are as 



Reading is Only the Tiger 's Tail^ an 
excellent resource book for teac^rs 
filled with idea's for implementing a 
language arts program from kinder- 
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garten to grade six. This book la well 
lUusteatefl with the 'w^rk,of elementary 
sotool children, (1972, 95) - 



Leswing Press 

750 Adrian Way 

San Rafael J Calif otnta 

94903 , ; • A 



> -- 



TlTOr Cub Readers -tla^serles of eafey- 
tq^read children's books^. (19,73) 

; " Lieswlng Press - _ , 



Happiness Is Reading ~ a serie^ of boolfcs 
foi^^^lldreh. (1969-74) 

Leswing Press * 

Standard Reading Inventory^ Stbrfes and 
Manual, Forms A and B ^ individually 
administered reading teat for measuring 
reading aahievement at pre-prlme^r^^through 
seventh reader levels.., (1963, 1966 



' Klamath Printing Gpmpdny 
320jLowell Strjeet 
Klamath Falls, Oregon 
97601 
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Do You \Ki^ vv 



* . . * Parents and' ^oluftteerg tn ''^ 
Claisroomi A Handbook\for Teaohers bv 
Bette l\ Miller and Ann Wllmshurst? 

Base^ on their experience of working 
with parentSi the author a have compiled a" 
ten dhapter book for tea'chers on how to tn^ 
volve parents and other volunteers in the 
classroom V They also share attitudes they 
found t6 be important, forms ahd letters 
^ / that may be used and twenty^four. activities 
ready to be clipped wad given to the volun^ 
teer, (1975) ' 



to: 



To brder, send $6.00 plus 30^ postage 

Rand E* Research Associates^ Inc. 

4843 Mission Street ' " 

San FranciscOj California 94112 
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for Parents' Ac 



tivttv-Centered Learning in the Home by Mary 
Baratto-I^rton? ' - ' - - = = 



' " For this book the authpr select^ (from 
/the .original classroom edition of Worfclobs^ ^ 
activities that feemed most appropriate for 
parettti to make and use at home with their 
Qt^lld, The fotty^three activities are well 11- 
lustrateiand include suggesttonB for getting 
started, the materials needed and 'questions 
for follow-up discussion, (1975, $3.16) -^^ 
/ - ■ ' . ■- 

This book may be obtained fromi ^ 
« ■ ■ 
A^ddlson^Wesley Publishing Company 
2725 Sand Hill Road ' V V 

Menlo Parks California 9402fS • ^ 



V V ' Arlene Silberman is reporting 
e monthly in the Instructor magazine oh good' 
teaching practices she has observeS ? l^e 
first article in the October, 1976 issue des- 
cjibed Marie Hu^es's approach to communis 
eating with parents. 



I ■ ■ , . -. ' ■ " 

INSIGHTS is published eight times during the academt a year by the Renter for Teaching and 
Learning, University of North Dakbto, ' - ' 

Subscriptions are $3.50 per year payable by check or money order to INSIGHTS^ Center for 
Teaching and Learning, Corwin Hall, University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, ND &8202. 
Editor - Clara A, PederB^n. ' 
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